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Reasonable ant Enreasonable Gxpectations, 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PASTOR & TEACHER. 


By Ricuarp Pincuer, B.A. 


ens. you think that you are disheartened simply because you 
expect too much ? 

But I don’t expect too much. If I spend my time, and take no end 

of trouble to teach these boys Sunday after Sunday, the least they can do 

is to attend to what I say and behave themselves. I call them downright 


ungrateful ! 

And yet the Association’s visitor was struck with their attention, and 
praised you to me as a most promising teacher ! 

No! you don’t-say so? I’m glad to hear it. It’s a crumb of 


encouragement. 

ig Beouid call it a good thick slice! and so would you at another time ! 
My dear fellow, do be more reasonable! Now, look hens let me put it 
to you as it seems to me. 

Oh! you always get round a fellow so. 

Not when he’s on the square! Tell me! do you not spend your time 
Sunday after Sunday because you have a deep sense of the good which 
knowledge and kindly influence have been to you, and you want to pay 
- back some little of the debt, if I may so say, by teaching your lads ? 

Yes, (hesitatingly, then more readily) yes! I suppose that is about it ! 
But I should never have thought of putting it in that way ! 

Nevertheless is it not the true way ? 

Well! yes! it is. 

You and J know well that knowledge is a ‘‘ possession for ever,’ 
whatever be the subject we have on hand. You and [ know that if it is 
not exactly power, it is that which enables us to use power and direct it 
aright. Comenow! Has it not lifted us up on to a distinctly higher 
level of thought and feeling, and would we go back to the time before we 
had it for any money ? 

No, that [ am sure we would not! what then ? 

Surely it is just this strong sense we have of its value that has kept us 
up, and still keeps us up to the mark; so that ease and comfort and 
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leisure and so forth have been as nothing in our eyes in our struggles to 
et it. 

3 Ah, I wish I could claim half the fine things you want to credit me 

with ! 

We won’t stay to discuss the much or the little. You have felt something 
of what I have just said! I know you have, for I have watched you as 
anxiously as I have watched myself. 

We have always been good friends. 

And always shall be, I hope and believe. Now, I suppose you will 
admit that if you had not this deep sense of the value of knowledge, you 
would have had still less to show ! 

There is no doubt about that ! 

And yet you wonder at your lads, who cannot possibly have any such 
idea of the beauty of knowledge, or any such sense of its value to them in 
after days; you wonder at them, I say, because they sometimes flag in 
its pursuit, and cannot always keep up their interest in its drier details 
and harder grind. 

You always side with the lads as you call them. 

No! not always! but I own very often I do, because I was once a 
lad myself. It was a long time ago, no doubt, but I have not forgotten 
how puzzled I used to be at the continual grind. Youremember the story 
of the little boy who learned the alphabet, and remarked that it was going 
through a great deal for very little: Do you know I rather sympathize 
with that lad! 

Ridiculous !_ I do hate to be put off with a joke. I’m in dead earnest, 
Iam! ; 

So am I! But a joke will sometimes help truth amazingly! Put 
yourself in the place of your lads, and try to look at things from their 
point of view. They are either at work or at school from Monday to 
Saturday. If they are at school they have had a surfeit of learning, and 
hate it for the time being. If they are at work, they have forgotten much, 
and so, recovering it is doubly irksome, especially when they find that the 
little they remember is not often needed in their daily round. I’m not 
overstating my case ? 

No! there’s a method in your madness so far! go on! : 

They have comrades they love, ‘‘pals’”’ I dare say they call them. These 
go off on Sundays for long walks into the country, which your lads would 
dearly like to join. Every day seems to free our scholars from control of 
either father or mother. Yet they come to school regularly—I must say 
that your class does you credit in that respect—they come Sunday after 
Sunday. You do not imagine that a day’s outing in summer, and a tea 
party at Christmas will explain their coming regularly all the year round? 

Well! no, I suppose not. 

Then surely they must share some little in your respect for learning, 
and must have some idea of its value, or they would soon drop away. I 
don’t think we older ones give the youngsters all the credit they deserve. 
Do you know I positively grudge coming to school on a fine hot summer’s 
day. 

So do I for that matter ! 

How much more must ¢hey then, undisciplined as they are, when 
compared with us. I tell you, my friend, that when I see my young men 
coming every Sunday, and call to mind all the ease and pleasure they 
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forego, I feel they deserve far more honour than I do, for they cannot 
know, as I do, all that is at stake. 

Well! I must say that there is a good deal in what you say. 

Oh! you regular John Bull you! I would not give in all at once if I 
were you. I tell you again that when I think of the sweets of liberty, the 
enticements of companions, the little force our counter attractions must 
have in comparison, owing to our scholars not being able to grasp the full 
value of what we give them; when I remember all this, I wonder not that 
so few, but that so many scholars come to us, and come so regularly. 

You're turning the tables on me with a vengeance ! 

Yes, and I’m going to turn them still more! What, then, brings them 
after all, seeing that their sympathy with our aims is of necessity so weak ? 

I’m sure I don’t know, since you put it in that way. 

Ah! but I know! It is yourself! They may talk to each other in 
class, and exchange curiosities of the most wonderful simpleness. They 
may suck toffy, and give each other sweets. They may even laugh and 
be inattentive. I doubt not they are all that at times. Lads are queer 
inventions. The best you can say for them is that give them time, and 
they will grow up into men. But depend upon it they have a sneaking 
kindness for their teacher underneath all! 

I wish I could think that / 

Would they come at all if they had zo¢. Would you in their place ? 

No-o-o, I suppose not. 

Then ‘think that.”’ Believe it! Trust them. Do not expect too 
much, Trythem again. Do not let them see that you are vexed, it only 
tempts them into fresh unruliness. Do you mind how it was we first came 
together ? 

Dol? Don’t 1? Iam fit to thrash myself every time I call it to 
mind. You had wonderful patience with me, and I have often wondered 
why. 

vi And Jesus looked upon him and loved him,” said I, as I turned away, 
gently pinching his ear as a parting salute. Friend! follow the Master. 
Trust Love! and Love will see you through ! 


Home Lessons, 


COVETOUSNESS. 


1. By the law of Moses covetousness was forbidden. In what words is 
this done, and where do you find them? [Exodus xx. 17; Deut. v. 21.] 

2. What did Jesus say about this sin? [Luke xii. 15.] 

3. Paul in one of his epistles has something to say about this. What does 
he say, and to whom does he say it? [I Tim. vi. 9, 10.] 

4. Give some instances of covetousness taken from the Old Testament ? 
[Achan, Josh. vii. 21; Saul, | Sam. xv. g; Ahab, I Kings xxi.; Gehazi, 
II Kings v. 20. | 

5. The same from the New Testament. [¥udas, Matt. xxvi. 14, 15; 
Ananias and Sapphira, Acts v.; Felix, xxiv. 26.] 

6. There are three proverbs describing the consequences of covetousness 
or greed. Which are they? ([Prov. xv. 27, xxvili. 20, 22.| 


g 
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Hessons trow my Rook-shelbes. 


By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Il. “HOMER.” 


12 you had seen me taking down this book from its shelf, and then how 

I looked at it, and how I put it back; and then how I took it down 
again, you might have guessed that here for once your teacher was 
perplexed. The editor, my friend and your friend, has told me he is 
afraid you will not read this book; but won’t you? I know for certain 
some of you will, for every boy and every girl who wants to know the 
best books in the world will by and by get ‘‘Homer’’ and read him. You 
have heard of many who have borrowed from Homer, of Shakespeare, 
and of Milton, and of Tennyson, and many other poets; but I am not 
sure about whether you even know what ‘‘Homer’’ means. It is not the 
name of a book but of a poet who is thought to have composed two books. 
How long ago do you think these books were composed? Well, it was 
long before there were any people speaking English; it was long before 
the great soldier Julius Caesar found out and wrote about Great Britain 
in his History of the ‘‘Gallic War.’’? You should know that this was 
about fifty years before Jesus was born, and as it is now 1886 years or so 
since we reckon he was born, you see it is nearly two thousand years since 
Britain was discovered by the Roman‘general. But we are told that the 
poet whom we call ‘‘ Homer’’ must have lived eight hundred or a thousand 
years before Jesus was born, so that he must have been living about the 
time when the kings ruled over Israel, and before most of the prophecies 
in the Bible were written. I said in my first lesson that it is wonderful 
how men’s thoughts can be kept for us from age to age; what we call 
writing is actually drawing pictures of thoughts. 

But now you must be prepared for fresh wonders. I did not say 
Homer wrote the two books; I said they were composed, that is, ‘‘ made 
up’’ by him. Where is the difference? Well, it is this; the old poet 
could not write at all; for one reason he was blind, they say; but for a 
far better one, no one about him knew how to write any more than he did. 
Think of a time if. you can when there were no books! There were no 
such means of keeping men’s thoughts alive after the men themselves were 
dead. And now you might naturally ask, how could books like the two 
we are thinking of be ‘‘made up”’ and preserved without writing. The 
same question might be asked about a good deal that is in that most 
wonderful of all books, the Bible; and the answer is the same in each 
case. Before men learned to write down the words in which great 
thoughts live, they had to repeat them; just as little toddlers at home 
learn by heart and repeat their pieces of poetry long before they know how 
to write them. When men have not the use of writing they have to 
commit things to memory, and one learns from hearing another say what 
he has learned. Thus it is supposed these two poems, each of many 
thousands of lines, were taught by old men to young men, and by these 
when old to still younger ones ; till at last writing was invented, and the 
poems were actually made into books. 

It is time you should know the names of the two books ‘‘ made up,’’ as 
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we say, by Homer. They are The Iliad, and The Odyssey. The first 
name comes from the name of afamous city in Asia Minor, called ‘‘Ilion,’’ 
and this poem tells about some stirring events which happened at the 
Siege of ‘‘Ilion.’’ The other is named after ‘‘ Odysseus,’’ a great chief 
or king about whose wonderful adventures and escapes after the siege of 
‘‘Tlion”’ it is composed. ‘These are strange names, but try and learn 
them. They are Greek names, and their stories tell us about the life and 
thoughts of men who lived in and near Greece, long, long ago. Find 
Greece on the map of Europe, and you will see it is broken up by many 
inlets of the sea, and a great number of islands lie all round it. The 
people who lived here in the olden time were the cleverest men in the 
world of their time ; and some think they were a great deal wiser in many 
things than people of to-day. I am sure they were skilful artists, for I 
have seen some of their sculptures in the British Museum, where I hope 
many of you will see and study them. We cannot tell for certain what 
‘kind of man this ‘‘ Homer ”’ was ; indeed some think the two poems, the 
‘‘Tliad’”’ and the ‘‘Odyssey ’’ were composed by different people, and put 
together out of fragments by men who lived long after Homer is supposed 
to have done. So J cannot tell you more about him; but the poems tell 
us what kind of thoughts those ancient, clever Greeks had. Here are a 
few of them. 

They looked at the beautiful blue sea about them with its countless 
islands ; they gazed at the fleecy clouds as they floated across the sky ; 
they wondered at the great mountains where the cloud-mist ever rested ; 
their hearts danced for joy as they beheld the glory of the stars at mid- 
night. And they thought all these things were guided by great powers, 
gods and goddesses, as we call them, who were thought to be pleased 
when things were going well, but of whose anger the storm, the pestilence, 
and the earthquake were tokens. In Homer’s time people had learned to 
speak of these gods and goddesses as if they were just like men and 
women, eating and drinking, quarrelling and making friends again, just 
like ordinary mortals. If you read these poems you will see how different 
the common ideas about these gods were from those which we have about 
the One, All-wise, All-loving Father who is so far above mankind, and 
yet near to all. 

They believed that men should be obedient and loyal to their chiefs 
and the laws, and [ think the real feeling of their best men was, as Homer 
says, that ‘‘ Wisdom never speaks false; ’’ though you will be surprised 
in reading to find that ‘‘ Odysseus,’”’ who is the hero of the second book, is 
very deceitful. I cannot help thinking those old Greeks were like some 
children still, who believe that cunning is clever, and slyness skilful. Not 
so the wisest think. 

And one more point comes out as we read the old poems. We believe 
not only that a truly loving providence watches over us here, but that after 
death the love of God will take care of us still. I am afraid most of those 
Greeks thought death the very worst evil that could happen to a man. 
But Jesus has taught us that to suffer death is better than to do wrong, 
and that not those who are strongest and biggest, but those who most love 
truth and right will be found happiest of all. 

If any of you cannot find the ‘‘Iliad’’ in your library at Sunday 
school, I may tell you that a very good English version by Geo. Chapman 
is published in Morley’s Universal Library for one shilling. 
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STORY OF THOMAS THRUSH. 


By Frances E. Cooke. 


“One way is right to go; the hero sees it and moves on that aim.”—Zmerson. 


A TILLIAM THRUSH, an ironmonger living in Stockton on the 
borders of Yorkshire and Durham, had a legacy left to him in 
the year 1762, by a dying relative. This legacy consisted of a large 
farm in the North Riding of Yorkshire, near Redcar, and thither he and 
his wife and children gladly removed from their old home in the smoky 
town. His youngest boy, whose story is here to be told, was still a baby 
when this change was made, having come into the world the previous 
year, on January 14th. Time passed, and Thomas Thrush, as this boy 
was called, grew strong and fearless in the free country life. His 
greatest pleasure was to climb the rising ground behind his father’s house 
and gaze far away over the wide waters of the great North Sea. For 
the boy had one intense longing, which his older brother shared, and both 
inherited from their father: this was to be a sailor, and he longed to be 
on board the white-sailed ships that sometimes passed within sight of the 
Yorkshire coast near his home. 

While he was still a boy, trouble came to the little family. The father 
was thrown from his horse, and died from the effects of the injuries 
received. The farm was sold, and on the proceeds the widow and 
children went to live at Richmond, in Yorkshire—all except the eldest 
son, who sometime before had gone to sea against his parents’ wishes. 
Thomas was sent tothe Richmond Grammar School, and did his best 
there for his mother's sake. For her sake, too, whenever the old longing 
came to him to follow the sea, he drove it bravely away: for the poor 
widowed mother could not bear the thought of thus losing her only re- 
maining son from her side. So in those early days when he saw the 
‘right way to go and moved on that aim,” he had the possibilities of a 
future hero within him: yet in his ignorance, life seemed somewhat 
commonplace, for Nelson or Collingwood, or some other famous naval 
commander, was the hero he reverenced then, and to fight for his country, 
or battle with the winds and waves, would have then been his chosen lot. 

On Sundays, the children said their catechism to Archdeacon Black- 
burne, the kind-hearted old rector of the parish. They were quiet, 
peaceful days for the little family. No doubts arose as to the creed they 
held. The Church of England was their happy spiritual home, and for 
them and their neighbours there was truly ‘one faith, one hope, one 
baptism.”’ But at Catterick, a little way from Richmond, lived the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, the Archdeacon’s son-in-law. He was well known 
to Mrs. Thrush and her family: and from the experiences of his life at 
this time a new and wider influence came to them which bore fruit in 
after days. ‘The poor people in his large, scattered parish looked on him 
as the best friend they ever had. His heart was in his work among them, 
and he had already refused a bishopric that he might spend his days 
among the poor and ignorant. His church was eleven hundred years old. 
Sacred associations from long past years gathered round it, and all 
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his own memories and hopes were centred in the ‘‘ Mother Church,’’ to 
which he and nearly all his friends belonged. 

But this hard worker was a thinker too, and by degrees he began to 
doubt the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity which he had always held. 
Day by day it grew clearer to him that the Father, whom Christ told men 
about, was one God; and this new simple faith made him a heretic and a 
Unitarian. Now in those days, denial of the Trinity was a crime 
punishable by law. It was true the law might not be enforced: but the 
man who denied the truth of the doctrine must be prepared to lead a 
lonely life, shunned by his fellow men. 

Thomas Thrush was still only a boy. Probably he did not understand 
why his elders were so shocked by the changed views of this friend, who 
had been so dear to them. But he did understand that, for conscience’ 
sake, Mr. Lindsey and his wife gave up their living, their happy home, 
and their dear old friends, and he never forgot this ‘example ol honesty 
in word and deed. 

Time passed, and he was sent to a school in York: then bound toa 
draper in Richmond. When his apprenticeship was over, he was twenty- 
one years old, and must go out into the world to seek a living. His only 
brother had, by this time, died of fever, so he became the head of the 
family. His first act, when he came of age, was to give up the greater 
part of asmall property, which he inherited at Stockton, for his sisters’ 
use. A very small share of the rent derived from it was all he kept for 
himself. Then forth to London to look for some opening in trade. It 
was a vain search: but, in course of time, a draper at Guildford, in 
Surrey, offered him a promising. position, and he went there. It proved 
a disappointment. ‘The business failed, and he was again thrown out of 
employment. 

All this time the youth had never lost his longing for a sea-life—only 
for his mother’s sake he had struggled against it. ‘‘ What would she 
think about it now,” he asked himself, ‘‘ when no chance to make a living 
seemed to present itself on land? Might it not be that she would fall in 
willingly with his great desire?” : 

One day Mrs. Thrush received a long, tender letter from her absent 
son, in which he laid all his thoughts before her and told her that if, 
knowing all, she still dreaded his going to sea, he would never think of 
it again, though he gave up with it all hope of happiness and success. Like 
a true, unselfish mother Mrs. Thrush tried to think of what was best for 
her son. The result was that she sent him full leave to carry out. his 
great wish, and he made his first voyage in the spring of 1782. Frequent 
letters told all the details of his life. There were many hardships in it. 
in regard to the working of the ship, the employments of the lowest sea- 
man tell to his lot: but these he welcomed as the only way to gain a know- 
ledge of practical seamanship. Much harder to bear was the society into 
which he was thrown, and the profane and wicked talk and conduct that 
went on around him. But his willingness to share in work he was not 
bound to undertake, his readiness to help anyone in trouble, and his 
steady refusal to join in any deed or word that was wrong, gained him 
the respect of all his companions, and woke up in the debased souls about 
him glimpses of better things that they had long forgotten. 

In the intervals between his voyages he came back to his mother’s 
house, and was all that any son could be. In all his leisure time on land 
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he studied mathematics, navigation, and mechanics, hoping to qualify 
himself for naval service. Yet he had small hope of gaining any post, 
for he saw no chance of patronage. Most unexpectedly, however, in 
what way there is no space here to tell, he received the appointment of 
Master’s Mate in a sloop of war, and entered on the longed-for service. 
Promotion followed, for he showed himself to be brave and devoted to his 
duty. In a few years time he was a Commander in the Royal Navy, 
and in 1809 was raised to the rank of Post Captain. Meanwhile, to his 
deep sorrow, his mother died, but the news of his bravery and talent had 
cheered her later years, and better still to her had been the knowledge 
that his good influence was felt by all with whom he came in contact. 

While in temporary command of part of the sea-fencibles then 
guarding the English coast, he married, and was soon after stationed 
at Jamaica, where he was for two years exposed to dangers of various 
kinds. At last, yellow fever broke out in the frigate which he com- 
manded. Dying men turned to him for religious comfort in their last 
moments. His great exertions of all kinds, and anxiety, told on his own 
health. He, too, was seized with fever, and slowly came back to life to 
find himself unfit for further service. He was advised to retire, and 
came home to live on the half-pay which he had earned by his twenty 
years’ service in the navy. 

Mr. Thrush and his wife now made a home in a quiet village in the 
parish of Filiskirk, in Yorkshire. Meadows lay round their pretty house, 
and their peaceful view was bounded by distant blue hills. They soon 
made many friends, and the villagers loved and honoured the new- 
comers, and Mr. Thrush, though only a layman, became a spiritual 
helper to the people of Filiskirk. In this quiet life he had time to read 
and think; and as he thought, fresh views of religion dawned upon him, as 
they had dawned on Theophilus Lindsey in the days of his own boyhood. 
He, too, found himself a Unitarian. By this time he was sixty years old. 
It was no easy task to break from the old ways, to declare himself one of 
a sect that in those days was condemned as irreligious, to give up wor- 
shipping with his old friends, and not enter again the church of which 
he had been the chief support so long. But back to his mind came the 
remembrance of the honest Rector of Catterick and he too determined to 
be true to his new faith, cost what it might. So he wrote a letter to the 
inhabitants of Filiskirk, lest they should misunderstand the motives from 
which he ceased to worship with them, and told them that he could no 
longer honestly repeat the creeds of the church. Thus, he and his wife 
saw one way was right to go, and they sacrificed the friendship and 
esteem of men that they might move on that aim. 

Now as he read and thought in his quiet home, cut oft from many of 
his companions and neighbours by the brave confession of faith he had 
made, a fresh light dawned on the Post Captain’s mind. It became 
clear to him that all war was contrary to the teachings of Christ, who 
came to bring peace and goodwill among men. If this were so, what 
right had he to be living on the half-pay, which his profession had brought 
him? what right had he to the naval rank of which he had been so 
proud? It was a bitter thought that he might have to deprive his wife of 
the comforts she had been used to enjoy. Two voices spoke to him :— 
Worldy wisdom said ‘‘ Your half-pay is nearly all the living that you 
have, You are growing old, and what will you and your wife do if you 
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insist on carrying out this high-flown notion of duty?’’ Conscience said 
‘“One way is right to go. You must be true to what is right, however 
hard your path,’’ and Thomas Thrush was a hero and listened to the 
second voice. 

On january 14th, 1825, the Post Captain, who had gained his rank by 
years of patient waiting and hardship, resigned his commission and 
wrote a letter to the King, stating that as he now believed the commands 
of Christ forbade men to shed human blood, he felt he could no longer 
act honestly in retaining his commission. 

Then followed the removal from their pretty home, in which they once 
hoped to end their days. The change was cheerfully made. Perhaps no 
one ever guessed how hard it was for the two old people to give up 
comforts, social position, old friends who parted from them in anger, and 
most of all, the means of helping those who were poorer than themselves. 
All these went with the income derived from the half-pay. Sixteen 
years after, Thomas Thrush said it required more courage to write that 
letter resigning his commission than to fight a battle. Did not his honest 
sacrifice make him a greater hero than any of the military commanders 
who were the ideals of his boyhood ? 

The husband and wife settled in a little house in Harrogate among 
strangers. There they lived with the greatest economy, both growing 
very infirm as time went on. But it seemed as if the happiest period of 
their lives had come, so sunny and peaceful were the years thus spent by 
the old couple. Thomas Thrush was the tender nurse of his invalid wife 
till death parted them. Crippled with rheumatism, he was confined to 
the house at last, but was never idle, spending his time in writing tracts 
on peace, and the grand, simple religious views he had learned to love. 
These tracts he printed in a little press which he had made for himself, 
and so in his old age his light shone before men. 

At length, one summer day in 1843, his worn-out body was laid to 
rest. What mattered them all the trials and discomforts he had passed 
through? They faded away: but the brave, true soul which had been 
built up by their means still lived and entered into heavenly life. 


Six Pessons for Sufunt Classes. 


By Aunt Amy. 


Ve REE INS TINGROR <THE. BEB: 


E have now had four lessons on this hymn. ‘The two first were on 

bees, and the two last on the sower and his seed. Let us return 

to the bees for a little while. We have seen how clever they are, how 
they make those wonderful cells, how they nurse the baby bees, and how 
they gather honey from the flowers. All these things would take you or 
me a long, long time to learn to do as well as they. But they did not 
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have to learn at all. Their Maker gave them the power of doing all this 
when He formed them. This being able to do things without learning is 
called instinct. | Write this word on black-board. | 

It is very wonderful, this knowing without having to learn any tiresome 
lessons, isn’t it? How very, very clever the Maker of the bees must be! 
Have any of you little girls got a doll that can open and shut its eyes. 
Don’t you think the person who made it must be very clever? Have any 
of you boys a steam-engine that runs along all by itself when it is wound 
up? How cleverly it is made! But if these things are clever, what must 
you say of the Maker of the bees, those little creatures who not only can 
open and shut their eyes, and fly about, but who can collect honey, make 
homes for themselves, and do all sorts of wonderful things. How very, 
very clever He must be ! 

Would you like to have this power of doing all you want to do without 
having to learn? Suppose Tom wanted to build a house for himself, and 
were to try to do so without learning, 1 am afraid it would be a very 
funny house! There was a little boy once who saw a bricklayer 
building a wall, and the boy asked if he might not have some bricks 
to make one too. He saw how the bricks were put one on the top of the 
other, but he did not notice that the bricklayer put some soft mortar in 
between each. He left the little wall he had made, and came the next 
day to look at it. 

“« See,” said he to the bricklayer, ‘‘my wall looks just as good as 
yours.” 

‘‘T am afraid you would not find it as good if I were to give it a kick. 
Come, kick mine as hard as you can,” ' 

The boy did so, but the wall was firm. 

“ Now give yours a kick,” 

The next moment the bricks lay scattered on the ground. 

‘Ah, master,’’ said the man, ‘‘ you can’t do anything useful in this 
world without learning how to doit. The soft mortar that I put between 
the bricks yesterday has hardened now, and so has joined all the bricks 
together.” 

You see the boy could not even build a wall without learning, while 
the bee is able to form his beautiful wax cells without any teaching at all. 

Now let us say the first two verses of our hymn all together, and then 
we will learn the last verse. 


God helps the hand that is doing its best ; 
Blesses the true heart that stands every test ; 
Then shall the harvest be golden and bright, 
Gathering our sheaves under heaven’s own light : 
Singing and hoping, at work or at rest, 
Cheerfully, cheerfully doing our best. 


Sometimes when we have a troublesome lesson to learn, we may wish 
we were like bees, who: know without learning ; but next Sunday we may 
find out that we have something much more wonderful instead ; but what 
we have all to think about is this—if we do our best God will help us ; so 
we won't keep on wishing for something that we have not, but will try and 
make the best use of what blessings we have. Now for a true story of a 
boy who did his best during a fire. 

Charles was just ready to go to afternoon school. Mother was out, but 
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two little brothers and a baby sister were at home. Charles gathered up 
his books, gave a good-bye kiss to baby, and opened the door of the room. 
What a sight met his view! _ Flames of fire were darting up the staircase, 
and a cloud of smoke entered the room through the open door. Charles 
shut the door again quickly. What was he todo? <A few minutes more 
and the fire would reach them! Charles rushed to the window and looked 
out. Opposite the house some men were standing. The boy seized his 
youngest brother, and called out to the men, ‘‘ Catch my brother.”” The 
men looked up, stretched out their hands, and the next moment Charles 
had thrown the little fellow into their arms. Then he took hold of the 
other one and did the same. The tiny baby sister and he were -now left 
alone. Taking her up tenderly into his arms, he buttoned his outer coat 
tightly around them both. ‘Then he got on to the window-sill and looked 
out. <A fire escape had been put near the window by this time. Charles 
caught hold, and in another minute was safely landed on the ground 
below. 

Just then his mother came rushing up, full of fear lest her children 
were burnt. You may imagine how happy she felt when she heard of 
her brave son’s work, and that her darlings were safe and unhurt. 


Vi. 


(Question on last lesson, especially on the meaning of the word instinct.) 


O you know anything that God has made which is more wonderful 
than the bee with its instinct? A baby is more wonderful. It is a 
wonderful thing to make a bee so that it knows what to do without 
learning, it is still more wonderful to make a child who is able to learn 
for itself, to get wiser and wiser, until it is able to understand why it 
should do this, and why it should not do that. 

Some of you may think it would be much nicer to have everything 
you want, and to know everything that is useful without having to learn, 
to be everything that is good without having to fight all that ugly race of 
giants—idleness, selfishness, and the rest. But suppose now a fairy were 
to come into this room, and bring with her two little boys, each of whom 
had a beautiful boat in his hands. And suppose she said, ‘‘See! that boy 
had this boat given to him; it was bought at a grand toy-shop. But 
this boy made his boat himself. He cut the wood, leaded the bottom, 
and made the sails so that it sails on the water quite as well as the other. 
Now to each of you boys I will give a gift. I will either give you a boat 
like this, or the power of making such a boat for yourself. Which will 
you have?’’ Some of you would like the ship ready made. That is 
like Tom who wanted the flower garden all ready made; when the 
ship breaks all your pleasure would be lost. But if you choose the power 
of being able to make one, you could mend it when broken. Besides, if 
you could make a small boat well, and would go on trying and doing 
your best, you might some day be able to make big ships that will carry 
men across the sea. 

Two or three Sundays ago I told you the story of the sower and the 
seed. I told you how the good teacher was walking by the lake and 
perhaps saw the farmer at work. But how much the farmer has learnt 
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since then. A good farmer in the time when Jesus lived did his work 
very differently from the farmers of to-day Why? Because by doing 
his best he has found out one thing after another by which his work can 
be done better and more easily. He has grown wiser. But suppose we 
could take a bee that lived in the time of Jesus and could compare it with 
those in our hives to-day, we should find that they both worked in the 
same way, and both made the same kind of cells. 

So I think that we are better off than the bee after all, because we can 
learn, because we can grow wiser, and braver, and better in every way, 
year by year, if we only do our best. 

Let us say the whole of the hymn together and then we will sing it. 

I hope we shall have learnt at least two things from these lessons. 
First, we are none of us too small to do good; even the smallest here is bigger 
than a bee, you know. Second, if we do our best our Heavenly Father 
will help us to become wiser and better and to do real good in the world. 

Last Sunday I told you of a true story of what a boy had done, how 
Charles had saved his brothers and sister from the fire. He was not too 
small to do good. 

To-day I want to tell you another true story of a little thing that led 
to a Sunday school being made, all through a young girl doing her best. 
A young teacher had a long walk each day to get to her scholars. It 
was in the country, and though the lanes were pretty and the green fields 
very pleasant she found the way lonely as she scarcely met anyone. She 
used to get frightened a little bit lest she should meet some rough man when 
she was all alone, and so to pass the time she used to sing. One day 
she saw two ragged little boys walking behind her. 

“What do you want ?” said she. : 

‘‘Please Miss, may we walk behind you and listen to your song.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’’ was the pleased reply. 

The next morning the two boys were waiting tor the young teacher, 
and with them were one or two more children, 

There was now no longer anything to fear, for a happier little walking 
party could not have been found than the ragged children and the 
teacher. After singing she would speak to them and they would tell her 
all about their homes. 

‘‘ Where do you go to school? ”’ she asked. 

‘“We have no school to go to; there is none near enough.” 

“Ts there no Sunday school? ”’ 

‘‘No, I wish there was,’’ answered two or three children. 

This set the teacher thinking. She was engaged every day but 
Saturday and Sunday, but she might do something on those days. And 
she did too. She went to the children’s homes and found one old lady 
who gladly offered her a room to meet in. She and her sister came 
there on Saturdays and Sundays, and a happy group of children always 
welcomed them; and indeed the numbers increased so much that the 
room was soon over full. Then a farmer near lent a large barn for the 
school, and after some time several people saw what a good thing was 
being done for the children, that they got a little money together and 
built a hall. Out of that small beginning the work has grown until now 
there are more than a hundred children taught at that school. 

Don’t you think that young teacher had sown good seed, and don’t 
you think that her harvest is ‘‘ golden and bright’ as our hymn says! 
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Ghe Religions Sects of our Own Times. 


By Rey. JAMES RUDDLE. 


Il. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


NGLISH Protestants have often very confused notions about the 
Roman Catholic church. We have great difficulty in entering 
sympathetically into the thoughts of people who keep account of their 
sins in order to confess them to the priest ; who introduce arithmetic into 
their devotion by counting their prayers, saying five ‘‘ Our Fathers” on 
one occasion, and three ‘‘ Hail Marys”’ on another, and so forth; who 
make it a great point of conscience to eat no meat on a Friday, and who 
think they act piously by abstaining from dripping and lard two or three 
days a week during Lent. Then when we remember how they bow down 
to images of the mother of Jesus, and pray to her as ‘‘ Mother of Mercy,” 
and address her by other names which reverent Protestants do not like to 
repeat ; when we remember how they sing hymns to ‘St. Joseph,’’ of 
whom nothing is known except that Matthew calls him a just man; and 
beg the intercession of saints, some of whom seem to be imaginary beings, 
and others very unlovable characters (see a list of Hnglish Saints in 
Newman’s Apologia, p. 325: I suppose ali these are, or may be made 
intercessors) ; when we think of the system of Penances, and remember 
Luther’s battle againt Indulgences, it seems impossible for us to give this 
religion any other name than superstition. And this impression is hardly 
modified it we stray into a Catholic church during service time, for 
although the singing may be very delightful, the remainder of the service 
seems to consist of meaningless prostrations and mumbled Latin. 

I have by no means exhausted the list of objectionable features which 
Protestants find in the Roman Catholic religion; perhaps even the 
youngest reader will think of other things which he has heard criticised 
and blamed. But the fact meets us that to our friends who attend the 
Roman Catholic church, Romanism is a religion, and not a superstition. 
Those things which to us appear trifling or offensive seem to them natural 
and necessary, and our discreet doubts seem to savour of ignorance and 
vanity. There must be some central doctrine which is as a key to all the 
others ; there must be some fundamental principle to accept which is to 
make the acceptance of all the others both easy and inevitable. 

I believe the central doctrine is this: There is one true and univer- 
sal church, and that church is the Church of Rome. It is the faith of good 
and devout Catholics that God has not allowed the world to go its own way 
without any guide or check. ‘They, as well as most Protestants, believe 
that the nature of man is depraved, that left to himself he would as surely 
seek perdition as the moth seeks the blaze of the candle. His passions 
would plunge him into crime, his reason would betray him into infidelity. 
But God has interfered to save him. From the beginning of history to 
the present time there has always been some authorised exponent of the 
divine will in theworld, When the Son of God was on the earth he was his 
own witness. When about to leave the world he left his authority to his 
apostles, and pre-eminently to Peter. He gave to his apostles power to bind 
and to loose, that is, to declare any observance to be necessary and 
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compulsory, or optional ; he gave them power to forgive sins, or to retain 
them ; to admit men and women into the fellowship of the church, or to 
‘cut them off from the ordinary channels of divine grace.’’ These 
powers the church has held ever since, and still holds. Peter was invested 
with a supremacy above all the other apostles. He was the rock on 
which the church was built ; to him were given the keys ot the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The entire overcharge of the church of God was committed 
to him in the words ‘‘ Feed my sheep:’’ ‘‘feed my lambs.” (Yohn xxi. 
15-17; Matt. xvi. 18, 19; Cp. Matt. xvii. 18.) 

Peter accepted this authority, and exercised it. He chose Rome as his 
permanent See, and when in that city he suffered martyrdom, his 
authority was transmitted undiminished to his successor. From that time 
to this the Bishop of Rome has always been the rightful lord of the church 
upon earth. Those who have denied that the Church of Rome is the true 
Universal Church, and those who have contested the supremacy of the 
Pope have been misbelievers and unbelievers. Faithful, humble souls 
have always believed, and always submitted. 

Something like the above is the faith of the true Roman Catholic. 
And there is much that is attractive and plausible in it. It seems to 
account for the overwhelming superiority in numbers which the Roman 
church can boast. ' How great this superiority is itis hard to say; I have 
searched: several authorities, and the numbers given differ greatly. 
Johnston’s Bible Atlas gives the numbers as follows: Roman Catholics, 
one hundred and seventy millions ; Greek Church, eighty-nine millions ; 
Protestants seventy-six millions, But a little book widely circulated 
amongst Roman Catholics gives the number of the faithful as two 
hundred and twenty millions (Catholic ‘Belief; Burns and Oates). 
Such numbers give some colour to their own explanation of the term 
Catholic church—the church of the inhabited world. 

Moreover this belief in one universal church, one true church for the 
inhabited world, seems to throw a light on Protestant diversity. 
Whitaker’s Almanac gives a list of about two hundred and twenty 
different religious sects. A whole set of different names begin with the 
word ‘‘ New,’ another set consists of various sorts of ‘‘ Reformed’’ and 
‘‘Reformers’’ and so on. The names are bewildering. A Catholic 
who looks down this list sees in it a confession of human incompetence. 
He remarks that all these advocates of new things and reformed manners, 
have drifted from the one church, and they are therefore eternally 
beginning the new things over again, and trying to reform their own 
so-called reformations. 

To gain a deliverance from his own incapacity, to learn that modesty 
which forbears the right of private judgment, it seems to him well worth 
while to submit to some doctrines which he cannot understand, and some 
precepts that might look like intermeddling. The question presents 
itself to him in this wise: shall I be.a humble member of the one great 
and universal church, or shall | become one of a mob of protesters who 
agree in nothing but their protesting, and who protest more against each 
other than against the church? No, let me cleave to the church, let me 
obey her precepts and believe her doctrines, let me reverence her priests 
and worship her saints; let me do anything except protest, anything 
except suppose that I can judge what is right and expedient, or find my 
way through such a motley array of protesters. 
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People in this frame of mind do not pick flaws in evidence, or examine 
scrupulously the grounds of a new doctrine. In the year 1854 a new 
Article of Faith, that of ‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,’’ was added to 
the list which the faithful have to believe. Of this new dogma (new as 
an Article of Faith) Cardinal Newman says, ‘‘It was received everywhere 
with the greatest enthusiasm.” He never heard of a sound Catholic 
having any difficulties about it (Apologia, ch. v.). Yet it is hard to 
imagine how any doctrine in the world could be more absolutely ground- 
less. The doctrine, like that of Transubstantiation, ‘‘ deals with what no 
one on earth knows anything about.’ The words I have quoted are 
Dr. Newman’s own in speaking of Transubstantiation. 

When docility goes so far as to accept with joy dogmas of which there 
is, and can be no shadow of proof, it is useless to reason. We need not 
therefore point out that the texts in Matthew and John, quoted above, do 
not contain all the meaning that is wrested out of them; that Jesus never 
dreamed probably of an organised Christian church with bishops ; that of 
all cities Rome would have been the last for him to think of as the strong- 
hold of his doctrine; that Peter certainly did not go to Rome so early as 
the date given by Roman Catholic writers, 42 a.p.; that it is more than 
possible that he never saw Rome in his life. 

The important question to consider is, how far is the docile ‘‘catholic”’ 
state of mind admirable? There is something lovable in the humility 
which makes us distrust ourselves and listen to our betters, which 
makes us more wishful to learn than to protest, more willing to 
worship than to criticise. There are times when it is a noble ‘thing to 
“forbear the right of private judgment.’ It is a privilege reserved for 
the meek and simple-hearted to be able to recognise the presence of 
rightful authority, to listen and be still. The delight of hearkening 
reverently to one who knows is one of the sweetest enjoyments on earth. 
Those who have experienced this sometimes can have some faint concep- 
tion of the rapture which the apostles must have felt in listening to our 
Lord. If I am not mistaken it is the desire to preserve this lowly attitude 
of mind, it is the wish to be able always to turn to a rightful authority, 
which often causes people to seek rest in the Roman Catholic church. 
That church seems to them the fittest emblem of the Eternal Wisdom. No 
philosophical conception is so subtle but she will pronounce upon it; no 
petty detail of life is too trivial for her to condescend to notice. She gazes 
on the mysteries which angels desire to look into; she regulates the food 
of the poorest servant. To her the faithful may not unaptly apply the 
words of the psalmist : 


Thou compassest my path, and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways : 

There is not a word in my tongue 

But lo! thou knowest it altogether. 


In its rightful place this reverential submission is beautiful, But to 
us Protestants it seems no light sin to pay this reverence where it is not 
due. ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.’ To some of us a life that is spent simply in endless searchings, 
in reformations and re-reformations, seems more noble than that which is 
spent in rest which has not been earned, in submission to an authority 
which has not been tested. The history of the Apostles, as we understand 
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it, is the history of men who planned and disputed, who blundered, and 
repented, and prayed. They acted as men who have to fight their way 
to truth and right. Sometimes they were protested against, and some- 
times they protested ; sometimes they protested against the wicked world, 
and sometimes against each other (Gal. i. 8, li. 11); but they never 
thought on that account that God had deserted them. Nor _ need 
Protestants think so now. True, they quarrel needlessly, and divide 
about trifles, and scandalise the world by their ill-tempered speeches. 
But amid it all they are struggling to be true and free, and they think it 
more noble to live by the sword, like Esau, than, like Jacob, to enjoy a 
peaceful blessing for which they have not honestly laboured. 

It would be going farther than we intended, to ask, How much of good 
do we all owe to the Roman Catholic church ? or, What can we yet learn 
from her? Faithfulness is pre-eminently a Catholic virtue. No mission- 
aries have been more persistent, no disciples more loyal than hers. As 
Protestants we are too apt to detect what weconsider germs of Protestantism 
in some of her greatest writers; and dwell with too much pleasureon Dante’s 
condemnation of the Popes, and Chaucer’s satires on the priests and friars. 
But much would be left if we cut away all such doubtful passages, much of 
good wholesome teaching which is that church’s own. At the present 
day, whose hymns are so sweet as Father Faber’s and Dr. Newman’s ? 
[Two or three hymns of Faber and Newman are in our hymn-book : 
the best known is Newman’s “ Lead, kindly Light.’"] And where in 
the English language can we find sermons so beautiful as those of Dr. 
Newman? Till one has read them he will not know how possible it is to 
combine the deepest subtlety of thought with the utmost simplicity of 
expression; the most irresistible force with the most conscientious 
accuracy. 

Let me end with this little hymn by the same author. Read it again 
and again till you understand it. 


Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
For fear of what was wrong; 

I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


But now I cast that finer sense 

_ And sorer shame aside; 

Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at heaven was pride. 


So when my Saviour calls, I rise, 
And calmly do my best; 

Leaving to Him, with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. 


I step, I mount where He has led; 
Men count my haltings o’er ;— 

I know them; yet, though self I dread, 
I love His precept more. 


Tue tree of religion drops its leaves continually, after they have done 
their work ; and the tree itself grows greater and stronger by the help of 
each one of them.—TZheodorve Parker. 
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Hessons on the silinistry of Sesus. 


Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror. J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A. 


XII. TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE, Luke xx, 1-18. 


ERY brief notices follow of the actual course of the struggle. Luke, 

as usual, is somewhat vague about time, but concurs with M/¢. and 

Mk. in representing Jesus as spending the days immediately preceding 

the Passover teaching in temple, and retiring (xxi. 37) to Mount of 

Olives at night (Vt. and Mk. Bethany). Ver. 1, ‘‘ preaching the 

gospel,’’ a Pauline phrase (twenty times in Epistles), never in Jk. or 
Fohn, once only in Mt. xi. 5: Lk. ten times, Acts fifteen. 


(A.) A PusBiic CHALuenGE, Lk. xx. 1-8, Mt. xxi. 23-27, 
MR. xi. 27-33. 


(i.) The Question, vv. 1, 2. A sort of deputation of authorities, not 
necessarily formally appointed: more energetic spirits act together, 
without official warrant, but with official emphasis. Chief priests, a loose 
expression apparently meaning the members of the families eligible for 
high-priestly office, as well as actual or past functionaries: Elders, 
priestly or lay members of the Sanhedrim: Scrzbes, from the Temple 
schools, in close alliance with Sanhedrim. Observe, Pharisees are not 
named : perhaps included under Scribes ; perhaps did not take part in 
present attack; they stood for personal religion, individual piety, 
contrasted with hereditary caste, and might even sympathise with Temple 
cleansing, as Rabbis did in a later day. ‘‘ By what authority ?’’ this the 
method of Jewish teaching (Life 7m Pal. p. 128); show a precedent ; 
produce credentials of your Messianic commission. 

(ii.) The Answer, vv. 3, 4. As on other occasions, e.g. x. 25, 26, 
Jesus meets one question with another: does not deny their right to 
question, but exercises same right himself. ‘‘ John’s baptism,’’ was that 
divine or human? If they could not settle that, they were equally unfit 
to judge his own work. 

(iii.) ELmbarrassments, vv. 5-7. Hereisa home thrust! What an 
unexpected dilemma! the deputation must go apart and discuss their 
answer : what confusion, when suddenly called to ‘‘ confess”’ or ‘‘ deny ”’ 
John. How could they wipe out their own past? as matter of fact they 
had not believed him: but his martyr death had established him in the 
popular mind asa prophet. Feeble evasion, ‘‘we don’t know,”’ [note how ~ 
often this means ‘‘ we don’t care’’]: or perhaps they had an answer, and 
dared not give it. How calm is the reply of Jesus: how merited the 
public humiliation their malice and cowardice have brought on them- 
selves. 

[Here follows in M¢, the story of the vineyard-owner and his two sons, 
not in Mk. or Lk.} ~ 
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(B.) Tue Vineyarp & THE HusBANDMEN, Lk. xx. 9-18, 
cp. Mt. xxi. 33-44, Mk. xii. I-11. 


To whom is story addressed? Lk. the people: Mt. and Mk. to the 
previous questioners, which seems more correct. 

(i). The Story, vv. 9-15, founded on similar idea in Js, v. (Jt. tells 
of the hedge to keep out wild animals, the wine-press hewed in the rock, 
for treading the juice out of the grapes ; the tower for watch, storing of 
tools, &c.) Vineyard ‘‘let out;’’ three forms of tenure, (1) ordinary 
money rent, as in England ; (2) labourers received a certain proportion of 
produce, usually third or fourth ; (3) owner received a fixed quantity of 
produce, whether season was good or bad. Ver. 13, ‘‘ my beloved son,” 
touch of later dignity, arising from application, cp. simpler language of 
Mt. and Mk. The meaning is transparent: vineyard is nation, people 
at large: husbandmen, body of ministers of religion, priests, teachers, 
&c. : servants, the prophets who had of old been maltreated, e.g. Fer. vi. 
25, 26, Zs. 1. 4-7, lili. 5-g: the son, Messiah (no doctrinal significance as 
to Deity of Christ, refers to relation between the heavenly king and his 
earthly representative, e.g. /J Sam. vii. 14, Ps. il. 6, 7). 

(ii.) The Doom, vv. 15-18. Story incomplete: will there be no 
judgment? Observe, in Mt. question is addressed to chief priests, &c. : 
how much this gains in dramatic force: cannot help condemning the 
husbandmen, so compelled to pronounce sentence on themselves. ‘' Give 
the vineyard to others,’’ ver. 16, i.e, Messiah and his faithful servants : 
but this got complicated in early Church by another question, viz. relation 
of chosen people to Gentiles. When the Church found its chief strength 
among them, rather than Jews, new application made. In Mf. it was 
forgotten Jesus was addressing leaders as distinguished from people, and 
the writer’s mind passed on from antithesis between priestly party and 
Messiah to antithesis between Jewish nation and Gentiles ; hence ver. 43 
is awkwardly thrust in, breaking connection and disturbing sense. Hence 
the story got turned round and addressed (as in Lk.) to people: but so 
far, Lk. shows us the people were with Jesus, and ver. 19 retains indica- 
tion that the real aim of the story was understood to be at temple-party. 
Ver. 17, quotation from Ps. cxvili. 22, a late psalm: great calamities 
followed by great deliverance: the despised and rejected Jewish people 
whom the builders of world-empires could not use, would be made the 
corner stone of divine kingdom. So here, the rejected teacher, Messiah, 
would be chosen for the foundation of the new dispensation, those who 
resisted him should be scattered in the dust. 

Did Jesus say this then ? it implies clear recognition of his immediate 
end, if also firm conviction of future triumph. Yet only the day before 
he had entered as king Messiah, Probably the story grewinto distincter 
shape and application, under influences of later thought. 


XIII. CASSAR AND GOD, Luke xx. 19-26, Mt. xxii. 15-22, 
MR. xii. 13-17. 
ONFUSION and wrath among leaders of the priestly party, Zk. 
xx. 19, in consequence of the bold parable of the vineyard. Some 
are for immediate action, ‘‘ Let him be arrested at once:’’ others are 
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still afraid of the people, whose enthusiasm for the ‘‘ Prophet of Galilee”’ 
has not yet grown cold. Hence fresh plots, designed to draw out some 
utterance which should either destroy his popular influence, or render 
him liable to punishment by the Roman authorities. 


Tue ATTACK ON JESUS, LR. xx! 19-22. 


(i.) The Questioners, vv. 19, 20. Lk. represents it in general terms as 
a move of the ‘‘ scribes and chief priests,’’ who sent out ‘'spies:’’ Mt. and 
Mk. more specifically mention Pharisees, and (a new name) Herodians. 
Hate of a common adversary draws together most incongruous elements, 
Who were the Herodians? Apparently supporters of the family of 
Herod. here was sure to be a party of people who had benefited by 
such a rule as that of the Herod the Great; men enriched by services to 
court, remembered the stirring, active times under the king; lavish ex- 
penditure, splendid public works, immense benelactions to ‘Temple; 
pointed totheseas signs of national greatness (something like Buonapartists 
in France). These were ready to join any effort to discomfit the 
‘* Prophet.”’ 

(ii.) The Question, vv. 20-22. First point selected, the census or 
tribute. Many reasons for choosing this; question much disputed in 
the schools. It was a Roman tax; so were many others, roads, harbour 
dues, maintenance of bridges, and the like. Yes, but these were not so 
objectionable, people were paying for what they themselves used, and 
the taxes were levied on their goods. But the census was a poll-tax, 
levied per head: seemed to imply a kind of personal ownership. Theory 
of the law was that the Jews were the ‘‘servants of Yahveh,’’ Lev. xxv. 
42; as such one Israelite might not be held in permanent slavery by 
another: and so payment of poll-tax, which seemed to imply servitude to 
Rome, might be viewed on the national side as a religious offence; it 
was to acknowledge the Roman claim and deny God’s rights. So, when 
first introduced by Quirinus had been met with greatest opposition : 
strict legalists refused; Judas, the Galilean, excited an insurrection; he 
perished, and high priest persuaded people to pay (Life im Pal. § 40.)— 
What view would Jesus take? (1) Might declare payment unlawful, 
throw himself on the people; Zz. represents this as their expectation, ver. 
20; then he would certainly be arrested, and death by crucifixion or 
sword would follow. (2) Might declare it lawful; then they would 
charge him with courting favour of Rome, traitor to Israel; would dis- 
credit him with people, who would not be likely to rise on his behalf, and 
their plans of violence might proceed undisturbed. So send spies, pre- 
tending to be ‘‘righteous,”’ i.e. in legal sense, strict champions of law and 
its ideas. Notice their hypocritical respect, ‘‘Teacher we know you 
always say what you mean without fear or favour. Is it right to pay 
tribute (M/t., A7k., ‘‘census’’) to Czesar or, not?” (on Czesar, Lesson i.A, 
January, 1885.) 

(iil.) Lhe Coin, vv. 23, 24. The clear insight of Jesus at once pene- 
trated through the craft of his questioners: see how always his single- 
eyed purity of aim discerns the duplicity of his assailants. ‘Show mea 
denarius,”’ common Roman coin, about eight pence half-penny. Owing 
to Jews’ objection to images, first emperors had coins struck specially for 
Judea without their own heads on them, only name and usual Jewish 
symbols, When so many people, however, were in Jerusalem, coins of 
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all sorts were brought into country. Perhaps Jesus’ opponents had taken 
care to provide one of the most obnoxious sort. 

(iv.) The Answer, ver. 25. Jesus was expected to flame out in wrath 
at Roman abomination,—an image of Czesar! How quiet he is! '‘ Whose 
likeness is it 2’? ‘‘ The Emperor’s.”” ‘‘ Then give the Emperor what is 
the Emperor’s, and give God what is God’s.”” Was this evasion? no: 
anything to do with Church and State ? no: or simply baffling malicious 
adversaries ? hardly. Probably to be interpreted in hight of old prophetic 
ideas: the coin showed they were subject to Rome, for only sovereign 
power could issue coins ; foreign dominion was part of the divine govern- 
ment; it must be accepted, while it lasted, as having a deep inner mean- 
ing—it was the chastisement for sin: political subjection was result of 
unfaithfulness, and must be borne in patience till God’s time of renewal 
was come. Israel had been unfaithful, not in old sense of worshipping 
other gods, but in sense of having left undone justice, mercy, and faith (Mt. 
Xxili. 23), so that they could not discern the kingdom when it was in their 
midst. Let them really give to God what belonged to him—their hearts 
—then punishment would end, and the rule of God (with all that it 
implied of national freedom) would begin. Cp. Keim, Fesus of Nazara, 
v. 163; Bible for Young People, vi. 26. 


XIV. THE GOD OF THE LIVING, Luke xx. 27-40, Mt. xxii. 
23-33, Wk. xii. 18-27. 


O far the Sadducees had taken little notice of Jesus. Who were 
they? See Life in Pal. § 38. So far as the high-priestly families 
belonged to their party, they had already tacitly, if not openly, joined in 
the opposition : but now they start with one of their distinctive dzsbelvefs. 


(A.) THe RESURRECTION, 


No Resurrection, ver. 27. Refers to controversies about doctrine of 
future life. Specially connected with conception of the Two Ages (Life 
in Pal. § 44, 1 and 7), and so with Messianic ideas of the kingdom, 
judgment, &c. Much discussed in the schools: Sadducees, not finding 
it in Law, rejected it (Life iz Pal. p. 141). Form in which doctrine was 
elaborated was highly unspiritual: scene located at Jerusalem; hence all 
kinds of difficulties: what about Jews who died at a distance, would 
they rise where they were buried? no, would creep through the ground 
and come out at foot of Mount of Olives in valley of Jehoshaphat. Would 
they rise with clothes or without? Would those who had lost a limb 
rise one-armed, one-legged, or whole? Thus: Queen Cleopatra asked 
Rabbi Meir, and said, ‘‘I know that the dead live again, for it is said, 
‘They shall flourish out of the city (Jerusalem), like the grass of the 
earth:’ but when they rise up, will they rise naked or clothed?” He 
answered, ‘‘I will show thee this by a conclusion drawn from the less to 
the greater, from the grain of wheat. For behold the grain of wheat 
which is buried naked, springs out of the earth with many clothes, how 
much more the righteous who were buried with their clothes.” Again; 
Resh Lakish puts these two passages against one another, ‘‘ In one place 
it is written, ‘Behold I will gather them from the coasts of the earth, 
and with them the blind and the lame, the woman with child and her that 
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travaileth with child together,’ and in another place it is written, ‘Then 
shall the lame man leap as the hart and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing.’ How is this possible?’? Answer, ‘‘ They shall rise with their 
defects, but then be healed;’? cp. Drummond, Fewish Messiah, p. 383. 
The wicked, it was thought, would change for the worse ; the righteous 
would become like the angels, or shine with the brightness-of the sun, 
cp. Mt. xill. 43. 
(B.) THE SapDUCEES’ CASE. 

(i.) Lhe question put, vv. 28-33. Sadducees will make whole belief 
ridiculous, so come with mock courtesy (‘‘Teacher’’), and introduce an 
absurd case, invented to discredit the idea. Founded on old law, known 
as Levirate, Deut. xxv. 5, by which if a man died without a son, his next 
brother was required to marry the widow, and register first-born son of 
the marriage as son of deceased husband. This custom belonged to a 
particular stage of social evolution, as a means of preserving certain 
family and tribal rights: with advance of civilisation had fallen more and 
more into disuse, guarded with limitations, even by some prohibited. 
Sadducees, resting as usual on letter of law, suppose seven brothers all 
compelled in succession to marry the same wife; and then ask to whom 
she will belong when the resurrection takes place. 

ii.) Reply of Fesus, vv. 34-38. Twotold: (1) corrects’wrong ideas 
about future life, (2) offers proof of it deduced from scriptural language. 
(2) Enforces distinction between the Two Ages, the present, and the 
coming. In the second, by divine power all human nature will be glori- 
fied ; will become angelic; no more subject to death, hence no need of 
propagation of the race by children to supply vacant places; nor to 
bodily wants ; such become partakers of life of God, and share that life 
as his sons, a life liable to no exhaustion or decay, and requiring no 
external replenishment. (2) ‘‘Read the chapter called the Thorn-bush,”’ 
referring to the divisions of the Pentateuch, known by name of some 
prominent subject or incident: here Jesus appeals to x. ili., specially 
ver. 6. God called himself God of the Patriarchs, long years after they 
were dead: then they could not be dead for ever, God would not call 
himself by name of those who did not exist: they must still live, not only 
in his remembrance, but in his purpose, too; i.e. they would really live 
again, were perhaps living then, ready to take their places in the king- 
dom. Cp. notes on Zk. xii. 28, and xvi. 22. This seems to have been a 
recognised argument: Josephus in relating the famous story of the mother 
who exhorted her seven sons to martyrdom sooner than transgress the 
law, concludes, ‘‘ For it was known to them that they who die tor God’s 
sake live to God, like Abraham, Isaac, and Facob, and all the 
Patriarchs.” 

Notice that Jesus’ utterance moves on the lines of Jewish expectation. 
He does not say, ‘‘ You are sons of the everlasting God, therefore you 
cannot die, you will live: so that in the fulness of time the most ignorant, 
unbelieving, worthless, depraved, may fulfil all God’s idea and plan for 
him, and reach the fulness of the stature of the perfect man!’’ But his 
faith does not really rest either on the scripture text of which he makes such 
unexpected use, or on the current beliefs of his time. It really reposes 
on that inward communion with God which is independent ot outward 
physical change and cannot be interrupted by death, or laid to sleep’ in 
the grave. True sons of God must live for ever like himself. 
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Vv. 39, 40. The reply of Jesus is commended by some Scribes, who 
seem to have witnessed with satisfaction the discomfiture of the Sadducaic 
deputation. How far was this genuine approval? Cannot tell; the 
Scribes, like the Pharisees, were deeply attached to the doctrine of a 
future life: but their applause may have been quite as much due to 
pleasure in seeing their opponents defeated as to real sympathy with the 
thought of Jesus. Beware of the perverting effects of party spirit. 


Short Stories for the Pittle Ones. 


By Paws: 


VI. THE EASTER EGG. 


RNA was nine, and Hans was only four. It seemed very hard to 

be turned out of their country home at this Easter-time, obliged 

to wander through woods, and lanes, and meadows, with no earthly friend 
to help them. 

It was evening when they arrived at the little hill, which overlooked 
the ancient churches, towers, and battlements of a certain old German 
town, where they had resolved to spend the night. Hans was very tired, 
his usually rosy cheeks were pale, and his eyes filled with tears, as he 
looked up into Erna’s sad, earnest face and said: ‘‘Hans is so tired, 
Erna, why did we leave home?”’ 

Erna pressed the little hand, and answered gently, ‘‘Do not cry, my 
Hansel, all will soon be well, for though father and mother are dead, 
God is ever near us to love and protect us.”’ 

Very tired and weary, they reached the town, and were thankful to 
find a resting-place in an old tower, which stood on the left bank of the 
canal. Once it had been used by soldiers, but now the rooks had built 
their nests there. The children crept into the grim old building, and 
slept in each others arm’s until the morning, for they loved each other 
dearly. 

They had one other friend, who was faithful and true, and this was 
Erna’s violin—her dear old violin, with which she earned money to keep 
them alive. Very pretty they looked, as they played in the quaint old 
streets of the town, and many people gave friendly words and coin to the 
lonely peasant children. For was it not the happy Easter time, when there 
is such great rejoicing, when love reigns over all hearts, when every 
German mother, who possesses a garden, hides the bright eggs, and the 
children find them, and pretend that the kind hares have laid them there! 

Erna sighed as she passed. the shop windows, which glittered with 
beautiful eggs. ‘‘Oh, if I could only buy an egg for Hans!”’ she said. 
Hans looked into her eyes, but did not speak. 

%* %* * * * * * % * 

A little way from the old tower, there was a funny little house, in 
which lived a still funnier old man, who was the terror of the rough boys 
of the neighbourhood: he was surrounded with big music-books, and 
valuable musical instruments, and was very angry when people disturbed 
him at his studies. 
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It was Good Friday, and Erna’s mind was full of beautiful thoughts 
of bygone days, and of this sacred Easter-time, and as they had collected 
enough money to last them for the next day, she asked Hans to sit 
quietly near her, as she wished to write down an Easter melody. For 
some time Hans was very quiet, and with his large eyes, and his tiny 
mouth wide open, he watched his little sister, as she sat there in the old 
tower, writing down her music. Her long hair nearly touched the 
ground, and her face was lighted up with enthusiasm as she went on 
writing, writing, writing! 

At last Hans got tired; the sun shone brightly, and a thought came 
into his little head: ‘‘I will go and find an Easter egg for Erna, for the 
kind hare will not have forgotten to lay an egg for her somewhere!”’ 

He ran along the bank of the canal, until he reached the funny old 
man’s garden, and then, not knowing that it was wrong, he crept through 
the gate and looked in the grass. 

Suddenly the window opened and a cross voice shouted: ‘‘What are 
you doing there, you young rascal ?”” ‘ 

Hans answered quite bravely: ‘‘I’m looking for an Easter egg for 
Erna, ’cause she’s writing Easter moosic in the old Tower.” 

The old man’s face beamed with delight and astonishment. ‘‘Come 
with me, my child!”’ he said, as he led Hans into the dusty old study and 
brought out of an old cabinet a wonderful golden egg, inside of which lay 
atiny angel! ‘‘ This once belonged to my only child,” he said, as Hans 
showed him the way to the tower, and there the old man paused with 
wonder as he watched the little peasant girl, who still sat writing her 
Easter song. 

Tears gathered in the old man’s eyes, as he took the sheet of music 
from Erna, and said: ‘‘ My children, you do not know that eggs are 
given at Easter, because they are a sign of life and health to man! you 
have written to-day, what I, an old man, have spent many days trying in 
vain to write, and in so doing you have renewed my old life, and have 
given me fresh hope and happiness.” : 

He took the motherless little ones home, and brought them up as his 
own children, and, with deep love for their adopted father, they treasured 
the beautiful golden egg, which had been the cause of all their happiness. 


Br Conrent.—Heb. xiii. oe 


This is the charm, by sages often told, 
Converting all it touches into gold ; 
Content can soothe, where’er by fortune placed ; 
Can rear a garden in a desert waste. 

—H. Kirke White. 


Be VIGILANT.—/ Pet. v. 8. 


Chance will not do the work. Chance sends the breeze; 
But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 
The very wind that wafts us toward the port 
May dash us on the shelves. The steersman’s part 
Is vigilance, or blow it rough or smooth. 
—Ben Fonson, 


Hotes und Queries. 


RoyaAL CommMIssIOoN ON ELE- 
MENTARY EpucaTiIon.—Many people 
are looking with much interest to the 
labours of this Commission, Pro- 
bably the ‘‘ minority” reports of men 
like Dr. R. W. Dale and Sir John 
Lubbock will interest us most. A 
Free, Secular Education seems the only 
just scheme for the nation to adopt. 
If this should be adopted a higher 
and more extended sphere of use- 
fulness will lie before Sunday schools. 

DocTRINAL TEACHING IN THE 
Sunpay Scuoot.—Rev. H. B. Smith, 
in a paper which he read before the 
Manchester Unitarian Sunday School 
Union, recommends that we should 
have class books in which God, Duty, 
Sin, Salvation, Heaven, Hell, etc., 
should form the subjects of separate 
lessons, somewhat after this plan :— 
1st, A clear and simple statement of 
Unitarian belief, in a form convenient 
for being committed to memory. 
and, A parable or illustrative story, 
original or selected, which should not 
only interpret the doctrine, but help to 
fix the meaning on the memory. 3rd, 
References to Scripture passages in 
support of the belief, with a few strik- 
ing texts worth remembering added. 
—Until someone prepares this Class 
Book, it may not be amiss to remind 
our readers that Rev. John Page 
Hopps’ First Principles (is.) deals 
with the subjects named in a very 
suggestive way, though not quite on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Smith. 

Mr.1I.M.Wape.—Fine photographs 
of the indefatigable Hon. Sec, of the 
S. S. Association may be had of Miss 
Gregg, 37, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.; 
cabinets 2s., cartes 1s., post free. 

RECREATIVE EVENING CLASSES.— 
Following theexample of Nottingham, 
a very hopeful movement is on foot 
in London to utilise the Board Schools 
in the evenings for Recreation and 
Instruction combined, HH young men 
and women are at all desirous of 
spending their evenings in a pure, 
healthy, elevating way, ample oppor- 
tunities will soon be provided. The 
formation of Literary Classes, recom- 
mended in Mr. Wright’s article, 
should not be forgotten. 


ANSWERS TO QuERIES.—Mr. C. 
Stainer, of Kidderminster, sends the ~ 


following replies to the queries which 
appeared in our February number, 


(1) Examinations :—I am of opinion — 
to the 


that it would be beneficial 
schools connected with our Unitarian 
and Free Churches if some arrange- 
ments were made for the introduction 
of examinations on a similar basis to 
that of the Sunday School Union. 


(2) Amusements:—It is the duty of | 


every teacher to encourage amuse- 
ments which will create a stronger 
bond of unity and friendship between 
teachers and scholars alike. (3) 
Biblical Criticism:—I cannot believe 
otherwise than that recent criticism 
has made the Bible a better and more 
interesting book. Teachers never 
before had such favourable oppor- 
tunities of knowing, loving, and 
teaching the Bible. (4) Scientific 
Education:—Mr. Stainer doubts the 
wisdom of teaching science in the 
Sunday school, and if a teacher 
selects science in preference -to 
religious subjects, he thinks he is 
neglecting his duty. (5) Expulsion: 
—This is perhaps the most serious 
question of all. If a scholar will give 
no heed to the advice and warning of 
teacher nor superintendent, the expul- 
sion is justifiable, say foramonth. Let 
the teacher then visit the scholar’s 
home and invite him back again. 
Should he persist in his bad conduct, 
it is the painful duty of the superin- 
tendent to openly expel him from the 
school altogether. [There are other 
answers standing over till next issue. | 
Strupy-HELps FOR ENGLISH Poets. 
—In a review of some of the publica- 
tions of the Western Unitarian S. S. 
Society, which appeared in the Helper 
for March 1885, a wish was expressed 
that some friend would take up some of 
our English poets and treat them in the 
same way as the writer of the Outlines 
on Lowell had treated him. Could not 
something of the kind be done? Such 
books would be of great value as 
“Helps,” after forming the Literary 
Classes so ably advocated by Rev. J. 
J. Wright last month—W. I. P., 
Newton, Bridgend. 


